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lower jaw into contact witli the upper, thereby closing
the mouth, the answer is easy, for we find several
powerful muscles exercising this function. When, how-
ever, we turn to consider those forces which depress the
lower jaw, and therefore open the mouth, we are placed
in the not inconsiderable predicament of being 'unable to
discover a single muscle which we can with equal justice
designate a depressor of the lower jaw in opposition to
the former, which may be considered as the elevators of
the lower jaw. We can, indeed, refer to muscles as
taking some parts in the depression of the lower jaw, but
at the same time must confess that they perform other
functions which are more important. It would seem,
therefore, that the removal of the lower jaw from the
upper must be effected by some other force than that of
direct muscular action, and this force we shall find to
lie in the weight of the lower jaw. Eemarkable as this
fact may at first sight appear, it is soon explained when
we consider what force it is which brings the lower jaw
to a state of rest against the upper jaw. If we compare
the laws to which the natural positions of different parts
of the body, particularly in the living subject, are due,
we find that, besides different statical momenta, there
are muscles which act by their " contractility/' By this
term is meant a chronic state of contraction which is
natural to every muscle when at rest, and corresponds
to the degree of expansion of which the muscle in ques-
tion is capable. We can, therefore, have no hesitation in
referring the raised position of the lower jaw to the
contractility of its constrictor muscles. At the same
time it should be remembered that this contractility, in
order to maintain the raised position of the lower jaw,
must overcome the weight of the latter, so that this
position depends upon the equilibrium existing between